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gon ; month some twenty thousand students will plex and elusive matter, appears to have improved 
AA num- - = . ’ 
merged register in the Protestant theological seminaries on the whole, if college records are a reliable index. 
rounced { of the United States. A majority of them will be In one seminary approximately one-third of the 
olor or | enrolled in approximately one hundred institutions students were honor students in college, and this 
/ anda} affliated with the American Association of The- instance is probably not unique. Contemporary the- 
nber of } ological Schools, but about one-third will attend ological students are not to be classified as ‘‘greasy 
nent of} more than a hundred schools and Bible institutes grinds” or timorous mice or gauche misfits socially. 
adopted | not associated with that body. The quality of the They represent a good cross-section of the college 
hiss de Protestant ministry in the future obviously depends graduates and include many top leaders of campus 
etatics largely on the quality of the training offered in these activities as well as members of Phi Beta Kappa. It 
member | Yatlous institutions. may be that medicine and the law still outrank the 
regation Generalizations about theological education in ministry in their appeal to students of superior abil- 
scessary | America are rather hazardous in the absence of ity ; evidence is scant and inconclusive. But certainly 
of love} comprehensive data. The last thorough study of the the seminaries are getting abler men, on the whole, 
hat his- } seminaries was made twenty years ago and is out- than in recent decades. 
or some | moded. Institutional catalogues yield only such in- Students from other countries are now applying 
ri formation as can be gleaned from a valley of dry to American seminaries in large numbers; in many 
fiasiails bones. Conclusions presented in this editorial are respects the center of Protestant theological educa- 
vhich is} therefore based principally on the writer’s personal tion appears to be shifting to the United States. This 
‘hristian } Observations. They are not intended to reflect un- development poses new problems and offers larger 
ent idea} favorably on any particular institution. opportunity to the theological schools. The problems 
erity in The seminaries vary immensely in size, educa- have to do with selection among applicants from 
hes will } tional philosophy, and program of instruction. Few other educational traditions and with financing stu- 
zregatel f have less than 25 students and very few have more dents from countries with devastated economies or 
National than 1000. There has been no dearth of applicants blocked currencies. The opportunity is obviously 
ner since the end of the Second World War, and some that of a significant contribution to training the 
i '} institutions operating on a policy of unlimited en- leadership of Christendom in general and of the 

rollment have doubled or tripled in size during the ecumenical movement in particular. 

last decade. In many institutions the student-faculty The great needs of the seminaries are a clearer 
oc" ratio, which must be kept reasonably low if students vision of their task and larger resources for the 
lf years} **¢ to be given individual attention, has deteriorated execution of it. This may seem a rather sweeping 
ition ing badly vg the postwar years. A course in Practice indictment ; it is somewhat like asserting that Frank 

Preaching with an enrollment so large that most Costello needs better morality and a change of oc- 
———— in nig mare i chance to preach in class ie cupation. Seminaries that seek only to train minis- 

manifest absurdity. Scarcely less scandalous is a Sa} costediions Soe. thie. chumeles- ieee: me tomes 

class in Systematic Theology so large that individual ee See era ee Ce re ae 
ae indian hae ot ennuraic ty ale teadibieine purpose than trade schools. To provide leadership 
is the PI y u : P a 
poe questions. At its best the ministry is a very difficult for the churches is the primary purpose of theolog- 
smber |p art, and its candidates should be given a decent ical education, but definition of leadership is always 
vill be |— amount of individual attention rather than be trained difficult and subject to debate. The seminaries have 

en masse. had too few new ideas on this subject in recent years. 
fs The quality of theological students, though a com- Probably the theological schools are the step- 
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children in professional education so far as financial 
resources are concerned. Once the principal bene- 
ficiaries of gifts to educational institutions, they 
have been surpassed in this century by practically 
all other branches of professional training—to say 
nothing of the lavish sums poured into schools of 


business administration. The seventy seminaries 
accredited by the American Association of The- 
ological Schools have an aggregate endowment of 
less than $100,000,000, and their annual budgets 


total less than $15,000,000. About half of them 
operate at a deficit each year. 

The seminaries can do a great deal to improve 
themselves if their faculties and administrators have 
the wit and courage to examine themselves honestly 
and to seek new directions. They will need all the 
help they can get from ministers and laymen. Of ad- 
vice there is never a scarcity, but germinal ideas are 
at a premium. And while the opportunities are 
plenteous the dollars are comparatively few.—L.P. 


The Theology of Political Campaigns 


ROGER L. 


OLITICS is with us always. But that peculiar 
institution, the American presidential campaign, 
comes only once in four years. Like baseball, which 
goes on for months but reaches its climax in the 
World Series, politics has its continuous seethings 
which come to periodic eruptions. Again like a 
World Series, each political campaign is unique in 
its color, personalities, and outcome, but gives a 
standardized expression to certain American mores. 
One of the predictable aspects of political cam- 
paigns is the theology that goes with them. An ob- 
vious symbol is the newspaper account of how Can- 
didate So-and-So attended Church Such-and-Such, 
frequently with photograph of candidate and pastor 
shaking hands with fixed smiles at the door—al- 
though it may be well known all the while that 
Candidate So-and-So never darkens the door of a 
church except when office is at stake. Another ob- 
vious symbol is the recurrent set of stereotyped ref- 
erences to God and religion in campaign oratory. 
Sometimes, of course, the references are sincere; 
and no one has the right simply to assume that in 
any random case they are not sincere. But pretty 
clearly in a majority of cases through the years 
they are mere window dressing. 

On a more profound level the theological assump- 
tions of political campaigns come out in a character- 
istic of about ninety per cent of political oratory 
and campaign literature. Here the propagandist 
states the case—often quite explicitly, sometimes by 
implication—in terms of a melodrama in which the 
hero is pursuing a villain, either to throw the rascal 
out, or to stop his assaults on the citadel of virtue 
which is the status quo. 

In Christian terms the notable theological aspect 
of a campaign is the sin of pride and self-righteous- 


* Roger L. Shinn is professor of philosophy and religion 
at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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ness on all sides of the political issue. Self-righteous- 
ness, of course, is not limited to politicians. Accord- 
ing to the Bible all men are sinners. Thus there 
may easily be as much sin in the proud detachment 
of the self-appointed critic of politicians as in the 
most conniving politician. The writing of an article 
like this one may be a peculiarly haughty act. Cer- 
tainly there is no Christian virtue, in a democratic 
country, in condescending toward politicians and 
running down politics. But analyzing the particular 
forms of self-righteousness which tempt the poli- 
tician may be a step in exercising our own demo- 
cratic responsibility. 


The Dupery of Craftiness 


Herbert Butterfield in his richly suggestive book, 
History and Human Relations, writes: “. . . the 
self-righteous are not the true moralists either in 
history or in life. Those who are less self-righteous 
may face the world’s problems more squarely, even 
when they are less clever, than other people.” 

The meaning for politics is obvious. The self- 
righteousness which is the prevailing fashion in cam- 
paign propaganda has the effect of dodging the real 
problems. It may turn the clever man into a shifty, 
evasive fool. 


Butterfield’s statement recalls the instruction 
which Jesus gave to his disciples (Matt. 10:16): 
“Behold, I send you out as sheep in the midst of 
wolves; so be wise as serpents and innocent as 
doves.” Readers of this journal are familiar with 
the problems in the paradoxical injunction. He who 
has the craft of a serpent is likely to enjoy it, gloat 
over it, use it in serpent fashion; he seldom re- 
mains innocent. He who is innocent may not suspect 
the guile of the serpent. However, the innocence of 
the dove just may impart a wisdom which the 
serpent lacks. For the serpent, proud of his crafti- 
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ness, may rely too much upon it. Intent upon de- 
ceiving his victim, he may deceive himself. 

So, at least, it is in political life. It is doubtful 
whether the propagandist deceives his enemies, or the 
public, so much as he deceives himself. A college 
class in logic may have great fun in locating the 
plentiful fallacies in most campaign documents. They 
confront a still more interesting problem if they ask 
why those fallacies are there. The answer may be 
that the writers were simply stupid. It may be that 
they deliberately used the fallacies, in order to foist 
falsehoods on an unwitting public. But often it is 
neither. Their own prejudices have so blinded them 
that they cannot see the obvious fallacies which they 
perpetrate. 


Political hypocrisy is often defined in terms of 
malicious lying, making promises with no intent to 
keep them, saying things one does not believe. But 
the curious nature of hypocrisy is that the hypocrite 
may be, in one sense, so pathetically sincere. He is 
deceptive because he is self-deceived. We might see 
the problem in three stages. (1) Real candor means 
that one says openly what he believes. (2) Hypoc- 
risy, in its simplest form, enters the picture when 
one says what he does not believe, deliberately utter- 
ing deceptions. (3) Hypocrisy, in its more dangerous 
forms, comes when one brings himself around to 
believing the deceptions he utters. Then he is de- 
ceiving not only others but also himself. He cannot 
understand it if others accuse him of hypocrisy. 
Surely, he thinks, he believes all he says. Surely he 
is sincere. His self-righteousness has blinded him to 
the malice which makes his very “truthfulness” a lie. 


Two Spectacular Illustrations 


The events around us illustrate the point every 
day. The trouble is that we cannot even point them 
out without entering that perilous area where we 
dare not judge lest we be judged. It may be easy 
enough to accuse a guilty person of murder or theft. 
But when one makes accusations of self-deception, 
he hears—or had better hear—St. Paul’s warning: 
“Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself ; for thou that judgest doest the same things” 
(Romans 2:1). 


But without pretending to know what God will 
say to any man before that final Judgment Seat, we 
can point out certain cases where the self-deception 
typical of us all has had especially dangerous po- 
litical effects. In fact, if we are to exercise demo- 
cratic responsibility, we have to do just this. 

Two remarkable political figures of our time have 
been Henry Wallace and Douglas MacArthur. 
Standing on opposite fringes of opposite parties, they 
seem about as far apart as two men could be. But 
there is a startling parallel in their stories. Both 
served their country well in positions of high re- 
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sponsibility. Both suffered rejection and felt impelled 
to vindicate themselves. Both turned bitter, took 
steps to magnify breaches instead of healing them. 
And both—in curious and well-publicized ways— 
are deeply religious. 

Consider first Henry Wallace. His record long 
showed ability and loyalty. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
once spoke of his “practical idealism.” How, people 
have often asked, could a man of such good inten- 
tions be so misled by bad company? How could 
he, with such a righteous attitude, connive with 
such rascals in his futile bid for the presidency ? How 
could he attribute such evil motivations to the men 
who had been his co-workers? Church people 
especially asked, how could such a devout man get 
in such a compromising situation ? 

But then, how could so brilliant a leader as Douglas 
MacArthur do such foolish things? After praising 
the pacifism of the Japanese constitution, how could 
he later talk of war as he did? How could he, with 
the attitude of nobility, plead in the name of moral- 
ity for a more nationalistic waging of war in con- 
tempt of the United Nations? How could he, after 
unsuccessfully courting a presidential nomination, 
force even his admirers to call “sour grapes” when 
he tried to block another man’s nomination on the 
grounds of his being a General? 


A clue to an answer lies in the religions of the 
two men. Each, to judge by his public statements, 
has a strong mystical strain. Each lacks any real 
doctrine of sin. In classical mysticism man loses 
his self-awareness in identity with Deity. Neither of 
these men lost personal awareness; but both tended 
in similar terms to identify their judgments with the 
judgments of God. Both found their personal prej- 
udices re-enforced by God (as what believer has not 
too often done?). Both, therefore, attributed a 
peculiar perversity to their opposition—for are not 
the forces opposing divine righteousness surely sa- 
tanic ? 


The More Normal Level 


Neither of these examples is quite typical of or- 
dinary politics. Both men have, in effect, been re- 
jected by their parties (the one much more de- 
cisively than the other). But both throw in stark 
relief the sort of thing that has been evident in 
Republican and Democratic national conventions 
and in the campaigning before and after. 


The New York Times—which, incidentally, en- 
thusiastically supports the Republican ticket—saw 
the point clearly at the Republican convention. The 
principal speakers, it commented, seemed to assume 
that the Democrats had somehow won power through 
a coup d’état which must now be revoked. There 
was not, said the Times, any recognition that the 
Democrats had been supported by “popular ma- 








jorities which have reached the staggering total of 
twenty-eight million votes in the last five Presidential 
elections.” There was not any self-criticism, any 
recognition that perhaps weaknesses in the party had 


contributed to its defeat. Endless documentation 
could be added to the point made by the Times. But 
why go on? 

And on the other side? How often has the party 
in power given itself sole credit for achievements of 
foreign policy, when frequently its own majority 
would not have put through the policy without 
support from key Republican leaders? How often 
has it taken credit for all successes and blamed its 
opponents, whether congressmen or “special inter- 
ests,” for all failures? 

Modesty and self-criticism are so rare in politics 
that there was something refreshingly spectacular 
when the candidate of one party said there were 
some things he didn’t have the answers for, and the 
candidate of the other party called for some clean- 
ups in his own camp. 


The Temptation 


For all these typical actions the temptation is 
great. In a heated campaign it is hard to admit that 
one is fallible. It is particularly hard to realize that 
one may get licked for honest reasons, or that one 
can be opposed in good faith. 

The same thing is true in personal life. Few 
people think they are perfect. But let anyone be ac- 
cused of a specific weakness or guilt and he finds it 
hard to admit his wrong at that point. Thrown on 
the defensive, he tries to justify himself or to cover 
his fault with counter-accusations. For illustrations 
we do not have to think only of our enemies—or our 
friends. We can think of ourselves. 


All these human failings are magnified in the po- 
litical arena, where group fervor arises and self-in- 
terest is easily hidden in the cloak of loyalty. Wendell 
Willkie was once honest enough to admit that he 
had been less than honest in his “campaign oratory.” 
The fact of the oratory was evidence of the common 
human nature which Willkie shared with the rest 
of us; the admission was evidence of a stature which 
is not common. 


Yet the greatness of the temptation makes us 
wonder whether it would be possible to wage a 
campaign without falling into the most prevalent 
theological heresy of campaigners. (It is not a 
question of a sinless campaign, but only of freedom 
from specific heresy.) Given the forces at work in 
any society, perhaps the heresy is all but inevitable. 
But one thing should be said about it. A willing- 
ness for self-criticism does not mean that one must 
be irresolute. Whatever the limitations of mass po- 
litical parties, some people can certainly work en- 
thusiastically for an electoral victory while acknowl- 


edging some sincerity and good will on the other 
side and some scheming on their own side. They 
can see important issues at stake, an urgent need for 
one program rather than another, without depicting 
a campaign as a crusade of holiness against per- 
versity. The bands can still play and spirit run high; 
nothing will be lost except self-deception. 


The Wisdom of Innocence 


If craftiness often leads to self-deception, and if 
innocence of doves sometimes sees through the wis- 
dom of serpents, we have ground for a certain hope- 
fulness in democracy. There is truth in the adage 
which may be Lincoln’s: It is hard to fool all the 
people all the time. Why? Not only because the 
common man has his share of shrewdness, but also 
because he has a relative innocence. It is not the 
innocence which romantics attribute to idyllic com- 
mon folk whom they do not know; it is an in- 
nocence relative to particular kinds of self-deception. 
The common man yields to plenty of temptations— 
as do the statesman, the intellectual, the bishop, and 
all the rest. But he is not taken in by the same 
hoaxes that deceive the others. 


The most ordinary people, following a political 
campaign on radio or television, usually find some- 
thing to laugh at in the pomposities of politicians. 
They can see beyond the phrases which so intoxicate 
the orators and a few in their audience. Or perhaps 
they are only bored—and boredom is sometimes a 
mark of maturity. 


Political sagacity is only partially a matter of 1.Q. 
and of knowledge, much as these are needed. Partly 
it is the capacity to see through the foolishness of 
the self-deceived. And this capacity belongs to those 
who are not hypnotized, by admiration of themselves 
or of their group, into blindness. The capacity is 
lost, by important or unimportant people, at the point 
where the sin of pride becomes a blinding partisan- 
ship. 

The genuinely democratic spirit in political life 
must always include compassion. The really demo- 
cratic politician has a degree of compassion and un- 
derstanding for opposition. The democratic electo- 
rate needs a compassion for the professional poli- 
ticians. Nor is this the compassion of the virtuous 
for the wicked. Democratic compassion comes from 
a self-knowledge which enables us to understand 
others. 


So a sort of innocence may lead to a sort of wis- 
dom. This important political fact can illumine some 
of our most personal relations. Relatively innocent 
of political self-righteousness and pretense, I can sec 
through much of it. My own self-righteousness, as 
it happens, does not harm millions of people. This 
is no credit to me. If I could influence millions, no 
doubt I would—for good, I hope, but partly for bad, 
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I know. Since I cannot, I am able to see through 
some of those who can. If, beyond this, IT have any 
measure of the innocence commended in the Gospel, 
my seeing through them will enable me to see through 
myself better. It may even make me easier for my 
family to live with. 


The Two Temptations 


of the European 
RAYMOND ARON# 


INCE the end of the war the countries on the 
Continent of Europe have been receiving pro- 
tection, food and financial help from the United 
States. Their sole defense against invasion from 
Russia has been the strength and resolution of Amer- 
ica. Even today it is America which is supplying 
the arms for Europe’s soldiers, and part of the dol- 
lars with which European countries can make es- 
sential purchases in the dollar zone. Although the 
European countries are recognized diplomatically 
as the allies and equals of the United States, the dis- 
proportion between the strength of America and 
that of Europe cannot fail to be felt in their daily 
relationships, and arouse reactions which are com- 
plex and sometimes contradictory. 


We may disregard the Communists whose feverish 
anti-Americanism (imposed on them from outside) 
has no authentic meaning and merely shows their 
complete subservience to the Soviet Union. What 
are the different attitudes among the non-Commu- 
nists ? 

The first attitude — represented by the so-called 
“neutralists” — consists in denying our dependence 
and proclaiming that Europeans can shake off the 
domination of America if they wish, that the danger 
of war should be diminshed (if not averted) if Eu- 
ropeans would detach themselves from their power- 
ful protector. In its extreme form this attitude is 
found particularly in France, especially among 
French intellectuals. 


The arguments by which they try to justify this 
attitude can easily be refuted. For example, the 
ieutralists maintain that in peace time, or in the 
so-called “cold war,” the Soviet Union would be less 
hostile to Europeans if they declared themselves 
neutral, instead of declaring themselves in alliance 
with the United States. A conception of this kind 
rests on a false interpretation of the psychology and 
the diplomacy of the Soviet Union. The followers of 
Stalin regard everyone who does not unconditionally 





*Raymond Aron is a well-known French writer. This ar- 
cle appeared in the June issue of PREUIVES, and is 
‘printed by permission. 
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accept their doctrine as an enemy. They confine 
themselves to a declaration of neutrality when their 
object is to break off a coalition that they don’t like ; 
but once they have taken the first step their object 
would then be to throw the Americans out of Eu- 
rope, and then bring the whole of Europe into the 
Soviet Union. 

This school of thought hopes to destroy our links 
with the United States. It therefore harbors the il- 
lusion that the Soviet Union is strictly on the de- 
fensive, that it is worried by American rearmament, 
and that its sole desire is to ensure its own security. 
One need only recall the diplomatic policy of the 
Soviet Union between 1943 and 1947, when the 
Western powers were making every possible effort 
to cooperate with Russia, in order to perceive that 
this neutralist attitude is based on an illusion. As 
for what would happen if the worst came about and 
war were to break out, there is little room for opti- 
mism. In all probability the Europeans would be 
dragged into the struggle, whether they declared 
themselves “neutral” or not. The only difference 
would be that, if they were unarmed and unprepared, 
they would be doomed to Russian occupation, whose 
ravages we have already seen in East Europe. 


At the other extreme is the attitude of the new 
collaborators, those who recognize American leader- 
ship, just as they proclaimed yesterday the fate that 
would overtake the Third Reich. Sometimes, alas, 
they are the same people! There are some American 
study institutes directed by men who were formerly 
directors of Franco-German studies. Of course the 
cause is quite different and politically the comparison 
is artificial. But the point in question is the psycho- 
logical attitude. It is just as deplorable to accept the 
decisions of American policy as to aspire to an iso- 
lated position of independence, which would be 
equivalent to impotence. 


Between these two extremes, of course, lies the 
use made by Europeans of American power and 
American help. But we must not deceive ourselves. 
Every one of us is strongly tempted by the neutralist 
attitude, and also by the desire to collaborate with 
America. We all fall into these two errors. At 
times, in order to restore our self-esteem and 
not to feel humiliated by American supremacy, we 
are tempted to criticize our trans-Atlantic allies, to 
denounce their “barbarism” and to blow our own 
trumpet about the superiority of European culture. 
At other times, realizing our weakness and our need 
for financial and military help, we go to the other 
extreme and resign ourselves with secret bitterness 
to the desires of America. Nothing irritates the 
Americans more than our oscillation between these 
two extremes of revolt and submission. 

What, then, do we really want? The answer is 
simple: friendship, a firm sense of solidarity, frank- 








ness, and the desire to give Europe as much au- 


tonomy as the situation permits, as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Like all other peoples, the Americans have some 
good qualities and some bad ones; one might say 
that they have the defects of their good qualities. 
As a young, optimistic nation they tend to be im- 
pulsive, and sometimes they change their policy 
abruptly. In 1945, their policy towards Germany 
was non-fraternization; today it is in fact an alli- 
ance. Their German policy has changed, not gradu- 
ally, but by leaps and bounds, each change being the 
outcome of some Soviet initiative. In less than a 
generation the Americans have abandoned their 
policy of almost complete indifference to world af- 
fairs, and have become the leaders of the free world 
from Tokyo to Paris through South-East Asia and 
the Near-East. They have made mistakes, and they 
will make others. Owing to their anti-colonial tradi- 
tion, they failed to recognize the dangers of leaving 
the Europeans to their own devices, thus opening a 
vacuum which was immediately filled by Commu- 
nism. During the war they trusted the Soviet Union, 
and Russia abused their trust by enslaving a hundred 
thousand Europeans. The decisions of the State De- 
partment are often at variance with public opinion 
and incur violent opposition. One is not always sure 
whether the Secretary of State is expressing his own 
ideas or those imposed upon him by the fiery orators 
of the opposing party. In Asia the Americans have 
not yet found a policy which would enable them at 
the same time to save the Western strongholds in 
Asia, without being drawn into a disastrous war. 


I could give many more examples. But have the 
Europeans discovered the secret of keeping the 
Soviet Union in check and negotiating with it with- 
out making ruinous concessions? The truth is that 
on most diplomatic problems the various opinions, 
between which politicians hesitate, are expressed in 
every one of the countries which adhere to the At- 
lantic Pact. Chiang Kai-shek has many opponents 
in the United States. And if Europeans were re- 
sponsible for Western strategy, would they passively 
abandon Formosa to the Chinese Communists ? 


We are right to criticize the United States when 
we think that they are mistaken; that is the duty 
of friends and allies. If they do not always listen 
to us, the reason is partly that the strongest party is 
always inclined to think himself the most intelligent ; 
but it is also due to the complexity of the situation 
and to the doubts which men of good faith find it 
difficult to surmount when they have to advise a 
solution or make a decision. 

The greatest fault that we Europeans commit is 
that we do not say all that we think. For instance, 
the Americans are convinced that integration or unity 
is indispensable if the Old Continent is to be saved. 





The Europeans think that our allies are fundamental- 


ly right; but they think also that after some years } 


the mysterious integration would fail to solve the 
economic difficulties in which Europe is involved, 
and they are not sure that supra-national institu- 
tions would solve the problem of defense once and 
for all. Too often Europeans vie with one another 


in verbal assent to the urgent need for unity, in the | 


hope of attracting the good graces of their trans- 
Atlantic protector; but what they say is not in ac- 
cordance with what they do. The moment will soon 
arrive when this discrepancy will become obvious to 
everyone; then the Americans will feel that they 
have been deceived and will impute this to bad faith 


on the part of the Europeans—whereas the dis- | 
crepancy is due to the real difficulties of the situa-_ 


tion, which are almost insurmountable. 

How are we to stop these blunders in our re- 
actions to American influence? I can see only one 
hope: when Europe has regained strength and self- 


confidence and when it feels less dependent on Amer- , 


ican goodwill, it will accept America’s frankness and 
leadership (instead of treating them with a mixture 
of bad-temper and satisfaction), and matters will be 
talked over on every occasion, as should be done 
between friends. 

In order to achieve this, it is important that Eu- 
ropeans should not get used to being recipients oi 
American aid. There is a danger that Europeans 
may ultimately think it quite normal that their 
coffers should be filled by America. One day per- 
haps this help from America will stop. But even 
if it continued, it is fatal to a country’s morale 
to rely on foreign aid. So the strongest advocates 
of the Atlantic Pact, the sincerest friends of the 
United States, the people who are urging Europeans 
to accept wholeheartedly the cooperation between 
the Old World and the New, are also the people 
who are urging Europeans to overcome their weak- 
nesses, their muddles and their dependence, so that 
Europe may finally become not the satellite nor the 
customer of America, but its ally. 


News and Notes 


Social and Cultural Factors 
In Our Division 


The following is an address delivered by Professot 
Josef Hromadka, of the Evangelical Church of Czech 
Brethren, World Conference on Faith and Order, Lund 
Sweden. 

Our conference is taking place in a time of profoun( 
shifts and changes in the very structure of our life an‘ 
history—and we look at one another with apprehension 
distrust and, at times, even suspicion. What I say mai 
be an exaggeration, and yet let us not be too optimistic 
We may speak the same doctrinal, dogmatic and the: 
ological language, and be separated from one another !) 
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such a gulf or barrier that we urgently have to ask 
ourselves whether our common doctrine has not de- 
generated to an empty shell, meaningless for the present 
history of the church. Our division cuts across our 
church organizations, common worship and sacramental 
forms. I have had—just as many of you—a depressing 
experience that my—hypothetically speaking—most pro- 
vocative dogmatic heresies would be tolerated, over- 
looked or leniently listened to, whereas my Christian 
loyalty would be (or better; has been) questioned on 
account of my political and social point of view and 
decision. What is, at times, happening in our congre- 
gations or local discussions may be true also in such 
a gathering as the present one. What is it that cements 
and integrates members of this conference into one or- 
ganic unity? What are the ultimate, deepest, invisible, 
imperceptible, and at the same time the most real mo- 
tives and norms by which we are guided and which 
determine the way of our mutual approach? What had 
formed and shaped our preparations for Lund, what is 
forming and shaping our preparations for Lucknow and 
Evanston? We may be very sincere in emphasizing with 
vigor our definite theological, biblical approach to any 
issue. And yet, somewhere at the bottom of our in- 
ward life, of our theological thought may be a hidden 
ulterior driving force. Our struggle for an adequate 
understanding of the Word of God, of the Prophets, of 
the Gospel, of the church, of her functions may be, in a 
perilous way, colored and transformed by our uncon- 
scious, or almost unconscious, social, political, cultural 
fears, anxieties and desires. (Secret, perceptible and im- 
perceptible philosophical or metaphysical motives have 
been mentioned by other speakers.) But let us look at it 
also from the opposite side: if we disagree among our- 
selves in our theological perspective, in either our Cath- 
olic or Protestant emphases, we must carefully scrutinize 
our approach, our personal or ecclesiastical predilections 
and hobbies to see to what extent and in what measure 
they might have been prompted by some unavowed politi- 
cal or sociological pressure. There are people who use the 
church and Christian ideology for a social or cultural 
self-protection. There exists a static orthodoxy as a 
trench or as a Maginot Line of political fear, of social 
anxiety and conservatism. But the dangers are every- 
where. It is here that I may call your attention to a 
serious situation we in our countries are confronted 
with. The tremendous changes in the very structure 
and the very formations of our social life have made 
our theology and church much more watchful and re- 
sponsible than they used to be before. All is at stake. 
We are realizing what it means (theologically speaking ) 
to walk between life and death. Every word and cate- 
gory, every traditional church activity has to be re- 
thought, re-interpreted, re-evaluated as to its integrity 
and relevance. Many of us have rejected the notion 
that we can hibernate behind the old walls of confession 
doctrine or church constitution. The tremendous chal- 
lenge which comes from the revolutionary socialistic 
ideology has a salutary effect. We have to go to where 
the Prophets had heard the Word, where the Church of 
the Apostles had had to walk—between Jerusalem with 
her devastated temple and Rome, the old Rome, the 
new center of the world. We have to give up all the 
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myths, superstitions, empty speculations and idealistic 
illusions inherited from the past. We have to combat 
a self-pitying self-righteousness and to understand in 
what the real freedom of the church consists. We have 
to give up many altars and idols. But we have to be 
on the alert lest we misread the signs of our times and 
lest we exchange new myths for the old ones. 

In what way can we help one another? We are con- 
stantly tempted to sit in judgment over one another and 
do it in a wrong way. Political prejudices, fixed cultural 
ideas and social loyalties are so strong that we are un- 
aware of them. The more vigorously we identify our- 
selves with a given social structure, politica! regime and 
cultural tradition, the more uneasy and irritated we get 
if anybody questions the purity and integrity of our 
actions, of our theology and faith. We have become 
servants and slaves of our social and cultural tradition 
and use the most sacred theological formulae and church 
actions to protect them. It is discouraging and depress- 
ing to see how profoundly our intepretation and evalua- 
tion of the contemporary social and international events 
differ. They contradict one another. All the momentous 
problems of our time (Communism, the Korean war, 
the new China, the unification and neutralization of 
Germany, the North Atlantic Pact, European federation, 
the peace movement) stand like colossal blocks between 
us. To what extent are these differences and contradic- 
tions an indication of our theological disagreements, of 
our disunity in faith and hope? 

All of us agree that the prophetic function is one of 
the two or three essential aspects of the Church of 
Christ. All of us, as we are gathered here, long and 
desire to proclaim a real prophetic message, a prophetic 
word straight into a given situation. But all of us are 
in danger of self-illusion. The prophetic word defies 
all our theological patterns of prophecy Spiritus ubi vult 
spirat (John 3, 8). The prophetic word deprives man 
of all his human treasures, political, national, social 
and cultural, makes him naked, takes away his self- 
assurance, self-righteousness, self-complacency, drags 
him against his own will to the place where the genuine 
fire of the divine presence burns until a servant of God 
stands without any pious weapon or prop and human 
support, as a beggar and a lost sheep. “Ah, Lord God! 
behold, I cannot speak: for I am a child” (Jer. 1:6). 

When do we speak actually, genuinely, in the name 
of the Lord, and not in the interest of our way of life, 
of our culture, of our political, social, economic vested 
interests? There exists among theologians and church- 
men a curious idea that a prophetic word is regularly 
a negative word, a word of defiance and protest. Fur- 
thermore, there are Christians whose eyes are charmed 
and horrified, even stupified by the dark shadow of 
Communism. They project all the corruptions and ideas 
they held of Satanic, devilish destruction into the ad- 
vance of communistic power. They almost identify the 
present prophetic function of the church with her anti- 
communistic proclamation, with her resounding “No” 
against Communism. It is exactly this that we—who 
are, behind the Iron Curtain, at present responsible for 
the affairs of our churches—reject. Yes, indeed, there 
are inevitable “No’s” to be proclaimed as in any human 
situation. But we insist that our first prophetic word 
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must be a “Yes,” a persistent as well as a joyful “Yes” 
to the Lord Crucified and Risen, who has put us into 
our situation. 

I wish to stress most emphatically that this does not 
imply a “Yes” to any system, to any official ideology 
or to everything that goes on. It means simply that we 
have to make decisions in the sovereignty of faith, 
no matter how difficult and questionable they might 
appear to a traditional churchman or to our brethren 
who are not on the spot and cannot understand always 
what we do. What does it mean if we so deeply differ 
in practical application of what we call prophetic mis- 
sion of the church? Is it not a challenge to re-examine 
our christological doctrines and to search in what way 
and to what extent political, social and cultural inter- 
ests have penetrated into our theological thought and 
ecclesiastical action? To help one another to a real 
Christian liberty, to a real sovereignty of faith, and to 
a real unity? 

My questions and comments may have sounded a little 
pessimistic and cynical. However, I am neither a pessi- 
mist nor a cynic. In all humility and love, I desire to 
contribute to the success, real success of our Conference. 
It was a salutary suggestion to start with what we call 
non-theological factors. It is a kind of self-purification. 
But it must be a true theological self-examination. It 
must be a struggle within ourselves. The church must 
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remove—under the guidance of the Holy Spirit—all 
her idols and false altars. She must struggle with the 
Antichrist in her own sanctuary and not look for devils 
where they are nothing more than creations of our fear 
and our human phantasy. 


Communism in British West Africa 


The following excerpts were taken from a report to 
the International Missionary Council on visit to Hest 
Africa by Rev. Cecil Northcott. 


There is little or no evidence that the present moves 
towards “self-government” are instigated by Communism 
which is hardly interested in the type of democratic 
self-government inspired by the ideas implanted by the 
British connection with West Africa, and tutored by 
a political gradualism. The revolution in West Africa 
is a “home-made” one drawing, it appears, little from 
outside doctrinaire sources, but most from those genuine 
desires of the human spirit—a revolt against paternal 
government however good, and a powerful will to man- 
age one’s own affairs. 


The following facts seem to work against the growth 
of Communism in West Africa: 

(1) A “prosperous” peasantry. The strong family 
system sees that no one starves. (2) The African 
communal way of life, plus a complicated land tenure 
system are tough bulwarks against change. (3) At the 
moment there are no idle energies available for the 
study of Communism, and no one seems to be in train- 
ing as a leader. The movement towards self-govern- 
ment absorbs the attention of ali politicians. (4) The 
standards, discipline and demands of Communism are 
(in some people’s opinion) too high for the African. 
(5) All political groups have declared their non-con- 
nection with Communism, and resent the suggestion 
that they are linked in any way. (6) In the universities 
there is no evidence of interest in Communism. 

All this sounds as if the attitude of West Africa is 
the dangerous one of “it can’t happen here.” The fol- 
lowing facts appear to me to be favorable to Com- 
munism’s growth in West Africa: 

(1) The achievement of self-government will most 
certainly open the door to a flood of domestic discon- 
tents within each territory, and prepare a suitable soil 
for Communism. (2) Ironically enough the official Pub- 
lic Relations Offices are actively distributing informa- 
tion about Communism which elevates it into the status 
of “White Man’s Bogey No. 1” and therefore possibly 
a good thing for the black man. (3) The Communist 
contacts which students get in Britain, and the scholar- 
ships awarded to some to study in the Eastern Zone of 
Germany. (4) The distribution of literature which some 
observers say is “causing the greatest anxiety to the 
authorities.” (5) The influence of the French territories 
which surround the Gold Coast and Nigeria may well 
be an important factor in Communist penetration. (6) 
It would be foolishly dangerous to assume that two such 
countries as Gold Coast and Nigeria are not on the 
propaganda lists of the Communist authorities. One 
can only conclude that the weight of influences against 
Communism is at least equal to those in its favor—but 
then we are dealing with Communism! 
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